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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR — 1943 


As we compiled the following record of planning 
accomplishment during 1943 we were impressed at how 
much has been done since we exhorted and encouraged 
planners and public officials in our 1942 News Let- 
ters. At the point of complacency we stopped short 
to measure the accomplishment against the goal. 

If the war had come to 


the least adequate minima for living to all dis- 
tressed nations. One cannot claim success for UNRRA 
before its procedures are tested, however. 

As the first bridge to international planning 
activity between the North and South Americas, the 
American Society of Planning Officials published 

Una Carta Abierta. In our 








a successful completion by 
Christmas 1943, as many in 
our midst cheerfully pre- 
dicted, we would have faced 
a national emergency almost 
as serious as that presented 
by Pearl Harbor. Ifthe Eu- 
ropean war alone should end 
by ayear from today we have 
only a narrow marginof safe- 
ty for the successful solu- 
tion of serious post-war 
social and economic malad- 
justments. The picture is 


ts being done. 
at a later date. 





ANNUAL PLANNING MEETING IN MAY 


ASPO's annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel onMay 1, 
It is expected that the National Association of 
Housing Officials will meet during that same 
week and that one day of its program will be in 
joint session with ASPO. 
of ASPO, at @ recent meeting, 
meeting should be devoted to a discussion of 
what post-war planning has been done and what 
Purther details will be announced 


open letter we reviewed some 
of our mutual planning prob- 
lems and pointed out possi- 
bilities for cooperating in 
their solution. Most of the 
prominent Latin American 
planners and housers were 
listedin a separate section 
of the letter. A revised 
edition will, we hope, cover 
our omissions. Another evi- 
dence of strengthening pro- 
fessional ties among the 
countries of the Americas is 


a, oné 2. 





The Board of Directors 
decided that the 








clearer, our chances of suc- 
cess are improved ~ but we are still in the begin- 
ning. Before wecan relax with workable safeguards 
for boom or depression alot more work must be done. 
Perhaps the most important of it comes under the 
heads of "comprehensiveness" and "working together." 
The year has seen an unparalleled amount of 
planning activity by both public and private agen- 
cies. Excellent though some of it has been, the 
important job still ahead isto place it accurately 
within a broad, publicly-accepted program for gen- 
eral enhancement of the public welfare. Whether 
the public welfare is assured at any one point 
through the activities of private enterprise or 
governmental action is less important than that our 
plans be so well integrated that their effect upon 
one segment of the population will not prove a dis- 
advantage to another. 


INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 


The cardinal rules of comprehensiveness and 
coordination guided the structural organization of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, set up in the fall of 1943 to assure at 
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the personal interchange of 
information and experiences brought about through 
visits of prominent South Americans to planning of- 
fices in this country. 

Though it is not international in scope, this 
seems to be as goodaplace as any to call atten- 
tion to planning work in Great Britain and Russia. 
During the year the London County Council finished 
its plan for the rebuilding of the County of London 
(exclusive of the old "city") over a period of years. 
In Russia reconstruction of several of the most 
severely damaged citiesis said to be well advanced 
in accordance witn carefully drawn up master plans. 

An interesting project for the reconstruction 
of war-torn cities in Greece was completed in this 
country through the efforts of the Coordinating 
Committee of the American Agencies in Greece and 
the American Friends ofGreece. The technical work 
on the plans was done by the Planning and Housing 
Division of Columbia University. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


In our own country planning suddenly became a 
fashionable topic of conversation. Sober reflec- 











REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


tion forces one to the conclusion that at the na- 
tional level over-all planning for the post-war 
period seems to have occasioned more talk than work, 
more wishful thinking than accomplishment, and more 
concern for political considerations than for devel- 
opment of a national policy. This blunt comment 
is made despite the excellent work many individual 
agencies are carrying forward. No new central body 
to coordinate national plans was organized to re- 
place the National Resources Planning Board (abol- 
ished by act of Congress), although Congress indi- 
cated its intention to take over many of the Board's 
functions through operations of congressional com- 
mittees. In March, the Senate authorizeda Commit— 
tee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning which 
retained the Brookings Institution as consultants. 
To date the Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator George, has made no public report of its 
activities. 

Before its involuntary demise NKPB published 
a number of reports dealing with post-war America. 
Among the more widely discussed of these are: Secu- 
rity, Work and Relief Policies, frequently, though 
incorrectly, labeled the American Beveridge Plan; 
National Resources Development - Report for 1943, 
which, in Part I, "Post-War Plan and Program," con- 
tains recommendations directed toward full post-war 
employment, and in Part II, "Wartime Planning For 
War and Post-War," discusses trends in production 
and employment and describes activities of state, 
regional and local planning agencies; Demobiliza- 
tion and Readjustment, the excellent report of the 
Conference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel; Industrial Location and Nation- 
al Resources; Estimates of Future Population of the 
United States, 1940-2000. 

As remarked above, a number of other federal 
agencies have tackled various aspects of the post- 
war economy. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a 
special appropriation to study planning for full 
employment. The Department of Commerce, which lent 
support to the organization of the non-governmental 
Committee for Economic Development, has put out 
several publications on municipal planning in which 
the problems of business and industry are most 
strongly stressed. The Department of Agriculture 
continues to engage in some of the soundest plan- 
ning effort inthe federal government. Other agen- 
cies with active planning programs are the Public 
Roads Administration, theWar Production Board, the 
National Housing Agency andthe Bureau of the Budget. 
To the latter office has been transferred from the 
National Resources Planning Board, the responsibil- 
ity for afederal shelf of public works. A planned 
reserve of public works, much discussed in 1911-42, 
is still a matter of legislative debate. Comment 
on national legislation for planning will be found 
in a later section of this report. 

So far we have talked about national plan- 
ning within the framework of government. The 
picture is not complete without reference to the 
planning activity of non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

The National Planning Association, 


























with com 


mittees on government, business, labor and agricul- 
ture, has published a number of thought-provoking 
studies. Among themare: The Outlook for the Rail- 
road Industry; The Outlook for Domestic Air Trans- 
port; Relief for Europe. 

The Committee for Economic Development (a 
service organization for business and industrial 
interests) has blanketed the country with locally 
prepared plans for maintenance or expansion of busi- 
ness activity after the war. Its procedures are 
outlined in a pamphlet entitled Plan Post War Jobs 
Now. The United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards have es- 
poused planning. The Producers’ Council, Inc., in 
a 2l-point platform, outlined measures it believes 
necessary to achieve high employment, useful con- 
struction activity, etc. An important statement 
on planning was issued last fall by the American 
Concrete Association. 

Individually, big business andindustrial con- 
cerns have been active in plan-making either for 
their companies alone or for the industry at large. 
Examples are: The X Company, Business Planning Now 
for V Day, Your Business After theWar, and the Al- 
bert Lea Plan for Post-War Community Planning. All 
this effort, however, remains uncoordinated at the 
close of 1943. Nowhere has it been tied to admin- 
istrative and operating procedures of government, 
to agriculture or to labor. 























STATE PLANNING 


At the state andlocal level individual accom 
plishment appears more concrete, although a nation- 
wise survey bears out the opinion that we are still 
far short of our goal of planned programs for post- 
war development. 

At the close of 1943 it was estimated that the 
total labor force (including armed services) was 65 
million persons. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
a study, puts post-war employment at a maximum 
of 57 million persons. Themost reliable forecasters 
say unemployment will run 6 to 8 million persons 
and some agree that wemay have severe unemployment 
before the war's close. Already service men are 
being returned to civilian life at the rate of 70,- 
000 a month. (There were 800,000 discharges in1943 
for reasons of health, age, etc.) 

Without a national economy of $150 billion at 
the least, a high level of employment (one assuming 
about two million unemployed) will probably be im- 
possible of assurance. In 1929 gross national in- 
come reached $83 billion; it dropped to $42 billion 
in 1933, and rose to only $71 billion in 1937. In 
the last pre-war year, 1940, it was $77 billion. 

Private enterprise is expected to play an im- 
portant role in keeping the national income at a 
high point through expanded production. But with 
all justifiable optimism for quick conversion of 
industry, at least temporary unemployment of serious 
proportions appears inevitable during the time 
between full production for war and full production 
for peace. A series of reports by the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics describes the impact of the war on 
the economy of a number of cities and regions 
throughout the country. Data givenin these studies 
on the migrations of war workers, their effect on 
and by the new environment, are important background 
to planning programs. A striking example can be 
drawn from the report on Las Vegas where the manu~ 
facturing employment in the county was three times 
greater in 1943 than total employment in 1940. If 
magnesium production is shifted in part or in en- 
tirety to some other section of the country, what is 
the result forLas Vegas, Clark County andthe state 
of Nevada? 

Facts such as these lay behind a series of re- 
gional meetings of governors which, in a report 
adopted by the Governors' Conference, recommended 
the establishment of state agencies whose specific 
concern would be with problems of employment and 
resources development. Legislatures were quick to 
set up anextraordinary number of "post-war commis- 
sions," "economic boards," "resources and develop- 
ment agencies" to which, generally, they gave ade- 
quate appropriations. Evidence of the states’ se- 
rious interest in planning isthe legislation adopt- 
ed in some twenty-nine states. 

A few state planning agencies were abolished, 
although in most cases new agencies were created 
in their place with similar functions and respon- 
sibilities. States which abolished existing plan- 
ning agencies are: Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, andMissouri. Anumber of states 
have two or even four different agencies now working 
on various aspects of post-war problems. Thus in 
New Hampshire, which has long hadan active planning 
board under the title of New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, the Governor has 
appointed a 16-member Council on Post-War Planning 
and Rehabilitation and another committee to study 
relief for recreational and business property made 
inoperative by reason of the war. In Maryland, 
where the State Planning Commission is supplemented 
by a Commission on Post-War Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, we find the same man serving as director 
of one agency and secretary and consultant to the 
second. Massachusetts leads the field, however, 
with a State Planning Board, an Emergency Public 
Works Commission, a Post-War Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, a Post-War Highway Commission and a Committee 
on Post-War Readjustment. 

Out of all this concern for the future of our 
states, specific programs are slowly developing. 
In most cases lack of accomplishment is traceable 
to insufficient personnel rather than to unwilling- 
ness of the agency to declare its objectives. In 
the group of new commissions noteworthy programs 
are those developed by the Illinois Post-War Plan- 
ning Commission and the California State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commission. 

As government's contribution to the solution 
of the unemployment problem, state planning and 
post-war planning agencies are continuing the prep-— 
aration of public works programs. Not all of them 
are planned programs, however, and may prove boom— 
erangs to eventual sound development. This is as 
true of city public works programs, although here 
too there are notable exceptions. At the state 


level we find New York State well in the vanguard 
with a program excellently advertised ina publica- 
tion of the Division of Commerce (responsible for 
the planning function) entitled AMan Can't Live on 
Glory. The Maryland Planning Commission performed 
an unusual service in the preparation of a public 
works program for Baltimore County. In New Jersey 
the new Commission on Post-War Economic Welfare 
asked the State Planning Board toprepare a post-war 
plan and program for state public works. 

The Florida Board hasa6-point program embrac- 
ing agriculture, industry, public welfare, public 
administration, public relations and public service. 
In California all agencies inthe executive depart- 
ment will pool their research facilities and sta- 
tistical services to enhance the effectiveness of 
the new Reconstruction Commission's broad planning 
program. Virginia's state planning board entered 
into a cooperative agreement with the League of 
Virginia Municipalities for consultant service to 
local planning agencies. 

Many of the states enacted legislation af- 
fecting airport and airways planning and zoning and 
several state planning agencies prepared comprehen- 
sive programs forthis activity. Among them is the 
airport development program of the Wisconsin State 
Planning Board. One of six points of the Indiana 
Economic Council's program is investigation into 
the matter of civilian airports. 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission, while 
continuing its assistance tolocal planning groups, 
has done outstanding work in development of a state 
industrial program. 

Among the reports of the South Carolina State 
Planning Board is one of exceptional significance 
in the field of economic planning. Is New Industry 
Tax Exemption Effective? nails down the argument 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


that taxation is an important factor in inaustrial 
location. 

The Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing and Zon- 
ing Board, created in 1942, prepared regulations 
for the subdivision of land as part of its broad 
program. The basic planning act was amended this 
year to expand the powers of the Board. 

In Oklahoma the work of the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board is being supplemented by the 
Oklahoma Post-War Planning Commission and a new 
Committee on Municipal Post-War Planning sponsored 
by the Oklahoma Municipal League. 

Wartime as well as post-war problems area 
continuing concern of the Washington State Planning 
Council which, amongits other activities, has spon- 
sored state-wide community "victory" committees. 
A realistic appraisal of the state's situation 
appears in the Council's report War and Post-War 
Readjustments. 

Michigan's State Planning Commission, reor- 
ganized during the year, publisheda study on State 
and Federal Lands in Michigan as a companion-piece 
to its previous reports on subdivision development 
in the Detroit area and state tax-reverted lands. 
This state has one of the most advanced programs 
for handling tax-abandoned properties. The Commis- 
sion also published a community planning handbook. 

Other important activities of state planning 
agencies are reflected in the titles of their 1943 
publications. Some of the most notable are: A 
Plan for the Development of the Seacoast Region of 
New Hampshire and Public Recreation in New Hamp- 
shire; AComprehensive Development Plan for Arizona; 
The Expanding Mineral Industry of the Adirondacks 
(New York); Initial Report of Committee on Medical 
Care inMaryland; A Guide for Parish Planning Boards 
(Louisiana); Proposal for the Development of the 
Economic Opportunities in the Alabama-Coosa Drainage 
Basin Area (Georgia); Proposed Plan for Economic 
and Social Development of Nevada; After Victory - 
Plans for Utah and the Wasatch Front. 


















































REGIONAL AND METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


Dissolution of the National Resources Planning 
Board brought to a close much of the work it had 
sponsored in the regions. In New England, the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Tennessee Valley, however, 
long-established acceptance for regional planning 
insured continuation of the planning programs. 
Late in the year the Northwest States Development 
Association was organized by five governors to 
formulate plans for developing the Columbia River 
drainage basin. An early post-war project of the 
Associationis the irrigation of 1,259,998 acres of 
Northwest land, provision for storage of 6,775,425 
acre-feet of water and development of nearly two 
million kilowatts of electricity. 

A number of excellent reports on regional plan- 
ning appeared during the year. Published by the 
National Resources Planning Board were: Pacific 
Southwest Region - Industrial Development; Regional 
Planning — Part XI, The Southeast; Regional Planning 
~ Part XII, The Arkansas Valley; Development of Re- 
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sources and of Economic Opportunity in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
lished After the War - New Jobs in the Pacific 
Southwest; andthe Pacific Northwest Regional Plan- 
ning Commission published Pacific Northwest Devel- 
opment in Perspective. Regional reports by other 
agencies include the exceedingly realistic studies 
made by the California State Planning Board of the 
economic and industrial situation in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Los Angeles and San Diego areas; Re- 
gionalized Freight Rates, Barrier to National Pro- 
ductiveness ty the TVA (contains important planning 
implications); Plans for Utah and the Wasatch Front 
(accomplished with the assistance of NKPB); and a 
series of studies by the Northwest Regional Council. 

Organization of a large number of metropolitan 
planning agencies is one of the most heartening 
demonstrations of increased understanding of the 
broad planning approach. Last year we described 
the joint city-county commission set up inthe Louis- 
ville area. This yeara number of other cities and 
counties throughout the country have found this an 
effective procedure for solving serious war and 
post-war problems which do not stop at the city 
limits. 

In Louisville the joint planning agency's work 
is now being supplemented by the Louisville Area 
Development Association. Organized asa non-profit, 
civic corporation, it is unique in being subsidized 
by business ami government. Government's contribu- 
tion, about one-fourth of the $100,000 subscribed 
for the first two-year period, will be made through 
the official joint planning commission. 

The Oklahoma legislature passed a new statute 
on municipal planning and zoning for Oklahoma City 
during the year. Since the statute is effective on 
a county-wide basis, the planning jurisdiction of 
the city will be extended to a radius of some twenty- 
five miles. 

Knoxville and Knox County, Tennessee, offer 
another exam; @ of metropolitan planning in the 
formation of a joint post-war planning committee. 
The same type of organization is in effect for the 
County of New Hanover and the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. InNevada, Reno, Sparks and Washoe 
County have established a joint agency. And joint 
action by the mayor and council of Salisbury (Mary- 
land), the commissioners of Wicomico County, and 
the Salisbury Chamber of Commerce created a region- 
wide agency. 

These official agencies for planning of a met- 
ropolitan area are the first answers to some of the 
questions of municipal administration raised in 
Victor Jones' book, Metropolitan Government. Other 
answers, although theoretical ones, are the propos- 
als for organization of regional councils contained 
in the publication of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials entitled Organization for Metropol- 
itan Planning. Some of the ideas proposed here 
are reflected in a number of the new civic organi- 
zations for metropolitan planning. (It might be 
explained here that while these agencies are repre- 
sentative of government as well as of other inter- 
ests, they do not ordinarily receive funds from 
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government as is the case in Louisville.) The 
Toledo Regional Planning Association is open to all 
organizations inthe area interested in coordinating 
public opinion and activity in metropolitan plan- 

Similar agencies have been set up in the 
In the latter in- 
stance, however, the Council will work with the 
Michigan State Planning Commission on problems which 
affect the area. 

The Regional Association of Cleveland continued 
its active program, coordinating it effectively with 
the work of the Cleveland City Planning Commission. 
Two of its reports deal with public works and long- 
range planning. In the Southwest, the Tucson Re- 
gional Plan, Inc., embarked on an expanded program 
with county assistance. 

In late 1942 the Denver Planning Commission 
joined forces with the Colorado State Planning Com- 
mission and the regional office of NRPB in the es- 
tablishment of a metropolitan planning project. 
This later became the major task of the Denver Re- 
gional Planning Association which published, in 
1943, Facing the Challenge of War and Post-War in 
the Denver Area and Employment Trends in Relation 
to the Post-War Economy of the Denver Area. 

The year also saw the reorganization of an old, 
well-established regional agency and the demise of 
two others. The Regional Plan Association of New 
York, Inc., changed its program to give considera- 
tion to the economic as well as the physical plan- 
ning needs of the region in the post-war period. 
In Pennsylvania the Harrisburg Regional Planning 
Commission was dissolved when Council failed to ap- 
propriate $4500 as the city's contribution. nd 
after 
a highly publicized start, abandoned its work at 
the close of the year, presumably for lack of funds. 














COUNTY PLANNING AND ZONING 


County officials have shown a great willingness 
to work with city planning agencies on coordinated 
improvement programs. Mention has been made above 
of the surprising number of new joint county-city 
planning commissions. In other instances, where 
financing is a difficult problem, the same techni- 
cian serves both the city and the county agency. 
For example, this is true for Nashville and David- 
son County, Tennessee, and for Stockton and Joaquin 
County, California. In still other cases, a re- 
gional essociation, blanketing the county, supplies 
the link between city and county planning. What- 
ever the method of coordinating programs for planned 
development within the urban area to those without 
the legal jurisdiction of the city, all these exper- 
iments are gradually building up a rational solu- 
tion toa problem which has vexed planners and plan- 
ning officials alike. The fact that much of this 
joint planning work rests on legislative authori- 
zation should help to guarantee its continuance. 

Another variation m the cooperative procedure 
is the Broome County (N.Y.) Community Council for 
Better Living, which has representation from prom 
inent civic groups in the region. Similar to the 
Broome County organization in that all members will 
participate as private citizens (though with greater 
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emphasis on technical phases of planning), is the 
Allegheny County Conference on Post-War Community 
Planning. Through its nine committees the Confer— 
ence is helping to coordinate the planning programs 
of the various agencies in the Pittsburgh area. 

The work of the Onondaga County Park and Re- 
gional Planning Board (N.Y.) is reminiscent of the 
excellent record of county planning in Wisconsin. 
Onondaga County has reforested sane 2200 acres under 
a planned program and the Board is charged with su- 
pervision and extension of the county's community 
forest preserve. 

In Utah, where city areas are large and con- 
tain many tracts of small farm land, Utah County 
supplemented the zoning controls of Provo by adopt—- 
ing a county plan and zoning ordinance. A number 
of smaller cities in the area followed the county's 
lead. A Kansas county, Wyandotte, also adopted a 
zoning plan in 1943. 

California's legislature appropriated $1, 500,- 
000 to be used by counties in surveying and planning 
post-war projects. About half amillion of this sym 
is available to the Los Angeles County Road Depart- 
ment if it submits to the state district engineer 
projects that qualify in their general usefulness. 

Baltimore County, Maryland, sponsored a $710 
million program of post-war public works. The 
Charleston County (S.C.) Planning Board, appointed 
in 1942, a year later published an interim zoning 
ordinance and regulations controlling subdivisions, 
trailer camps, tourist courts, etc. 

San Mateo County's planning commission in (ali- 
fornia prepareda war transit survey for a war crowd- 
ed area, as did the Santa Clara County Planning Com- 
mission. Another active agency in California is the 
Marin County Planning Commission, whose excellent 
master plan for recreation appeared during the year. 
The Los Angeles County Regional Planning Commission 
made public its recommendations for freeways in the 
region. And the California State Plenning Board pub- 
lished a study on the possibilities and legality of 
flood plain zoning for Los Angeles County. 

On the opposite side of the country, the Pas- 
saic (N.J.) County Planning Board surveyed the zon- 
ing practices in the area and the effect of the 
war upon them. AndGlynn County, Georgia, prepared 
a long-range program of public improvements. 


CITY PLANNING AND ZONING 


The number of new or revitalized local plan- 
ning agencies is impressive. Kansas City revived 
its planning commissionin April. The city manager 
is a member of the commission and a well-trained 
staff is in charge of a broad planning program. 

In Philadelphia, where planning was a campaign 
issue as it wasin Detroit and Cincinnati,Uouncil ap- 
propriated $149,000 for staff for the Commission and 
$600,000 for the blueprinting of specific projects. 

Other newor reorganized agencies are those for 
Newark, N.J.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Rutland, Vt.; Birmingham and Mobile, 
Ala.; four townsin the state of Washington; two in 
Georgia; six in Illinois, etc. 

The amount of planning accomplishment at the 
local levelis striking, particularly in view of the 
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fact that the shortage of trained planning personnel 
is so severe as to threaten seriously the work of 
a@ number of agencies. Although raiding of well- 
staffed agencies bynew commissions provides a tem- 
porary solution, a more satisfactory one is the 
nobilization of non-professional planning assistance. 
An outstanding example of this is in the Syracuse- 
‘Onondaga Post-War Planning Project. 

Early inthe year Syracuse and Onondaga County 
set up a council organization to develop a general 
plan for the fullest resources of the region. For- 
tune Magazine, interested in the council's program 
for mobilizing all kinds of citizen assistance, has 
been a contributing sponsor to the project. The 
council is semi-official in character, with repre- 
sentation from the principal social and economic 
organizations as well as from the two local units 
of government. By the end of the year the record 
of accomplishment is an enviable one. Excellent 
studies of the agriculture, economic characteristics 
and geography of the area are completed. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently turned in an exceedingly 
realistic industrial survey which forecasts for the 
end of the first full year of peace a 14 per cent 
employment increase over 1940. The contributions 
to study projects fromuniversity departments, from 
business men and from civic organizations are of 
high caliber. 

Pasadena gave new impetus toits planning work 
with the decision that a comprehensive plan should 
be prepared for future development. The Board of 
City Directors and the city manager are expected 
to work closely with the planning commission. 

In Cleveland, the commission set up under the 
amended charter (1942) sponsored major changes in 
the zoning ordinance and toward the endof the year 
presented tothe public a planned program of public 
improvements. 

As an aid to obtaining citizen appraisal of 
public works for post-war construction, the Miami 
Planning Board conducted a public poll through the 
newspapers. A somewhat similar method was followed 
by the Houston Chamber of Commerce. In New York, 
the city's public works list was given publicity with 
a $91,000 exhibit sponsored by the City Planning Com- 
mission and the Department of Public Works. The 
$91,000 is part of the $25,000,000 appropriated to 
blueprint a $700,000,000 public improvement program. 

Much solid planning accomplishment has come 
out of well-established agencies with continuing 
programs. Boston's City Planning Board published 
its second report on a program for the reconstruc- 
tion of certain blighted areas, and gained approval 
of the City Council for important changes in the 
zoning ordinance. Detroit continued to make head- 
way in the preparation of its master plan and dis- 
cussed measures tofinance post-war public improve- 
ments. Suggestions for occupational and utilities 
levies are being considered by Council. Some $30 
million of public improvements have already been 
planned. Denver's Planning Commission has brought 
several of its surveys to completion, has given as— 
sistance to Army posts in the area on transporta- 
tion problems, and made extensive inquiries into 
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the possible development of Denver as an air center. 
Milwaukee reorganized its planning department and 
procedure and reclassified planning positions unaer 
a planning director. TheCommon Council adopted th 
planning agency's Lake Front Program and, in Decem- 
ber, their post-war public works program involving 
over $22,000,000. An excellent Program for Post-War 
Progress, prepared by the Minneapolis City Planning 
Commission, is being carried forward by the Commis- 
sion. In San Diego, a charter amendment created a 
capital outlays fund for public improvements. 

In Kansas, the city of Atchison adopted a zon- 
ing ordinance; Wichita continued its studies for a 
master plan (well described in It's Your City Plan, 
published by the Wichita Planning Commission); and 
the city of Topeka and Shawnee County are preparing 
a county-wide zoning plan. 

The planning board of Concord, New Hampshire, 
has become so accepted that Council automatically 
refers toitall controversial or seemingly insolv- 
able problems. On a $4000 budget the board this 
year, inaddition toits regular work, made an anal- 
ysis of the municipal salary scale as preparation 
for an employee classification system. 

Appropriations for a number of city planning 
agencies have been substantially increased. This 
is true inLos Angeles, Detroit, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee. In Chicago appropriations have been recom 
mended for two new post-war committees appointed 
by the mayor. During the year the Chicago Plan 
Commission published an excellent report on the in- 
dustrial and commercial background for planning 
Chicago and another - Building New Neighborhoods - 
which describes the disadvantages of gridiron lay- 
outs and suggests amendments to state and local 
subdivision legislation. 

An interesting side light on the heightened 
interest in sound city planning and for public par- 
ticipation in it is sponsorship of local planning 
programs by important newspapers throughout the 
country. Mention has already been made of the 
Louisville Area Development Association to which 
the Louisville newspapers are contributors. In 
Omaha and Dallas, newspapers have carried thought- 
provoking articles on the kind of planning program 
needed in those cities with the result that citizen 
interest is well mobilized. On another page of 
this News Letter will be found a story on the post- 
war planning conference ASPO chairmaned for thirty 
members of the press in December. 

The year also saw completion of the three test 
studies inurban planning conducted under the super- 
vision of the National Resources Planning Board. 
With Nkvb staff assistance "sketch plans" were pre- 
pared for Tacoma, Corpus Christi and Salt Lake City. 
One result in Corpus Christi is a $17,000 appropria- 
tion by the city to carry the work forward. The 
technique by which the sketch planning was accom 
plished was published in mid-year by Public Admin- 
istration Service (with the sponsorship of ASPO) 
under the title, Action for Cities, A Guide for 
Community Planning. (Review of the Planning Year: 
Education, Legislation, Personnel, and Publications, 
will appear in the next issue.) 
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POST-WAR PLANNING PRESS CONFERENCE 


Thirty newspaper men from all parts of the 
United States met in Chicago at 1313 East 60th Street 
on December 9, 10, and 11 to obtain background in- 
formation on post-war planning. The Conference was 
sponsored by Public Administration Clearing House. 
ASPO's Executive Director served as Chairman far the 
entire meeting. Various Directors at "1313" and 
others participated in the discussion. 

The opening session was devotedto a discussion 
of the general background of post-war planning in 
the country and to post-war planning by municipal- 
ities in relation to state and national planning. 
Theodore 0. Yntema, Research Director for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, discussed the 
work of that organization. Frank Bane, Executive 
Director of the Council of State Governments; Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, Director of the National Association 
of Housing Officials; Carl H. Chatters, Executive 
Director of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion; Howard L. Russell, Executive Director of the 
American Public Welfare Association; Earl D. Mallery, 
Executive Director of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, were among those from the building who 
participated. 

Mr. W. A. Patterson, President of United Air 
Lines, discussed air transportation. Among other 
things, he said that he anticipated a five-time 
growth, in air transportation facilities of his ow 
company. This meant that they would be utilizing 
approximately fifty fifty-passenger planes within 
the first five years after the war. He anticipated 
that their employment would jump from 4800 to 18,000. 
United Air Lines has heretofore done 21 per cent of 
the nation's business. Mr. Patterson suggested that 
the need for large airports was being exaggerated 
and he anticipated that a great many small communi- 
ties having no need for airport facilities would 
be stirred into action looking eitherto the acqui- 
sition or expansion of airport facilities. When 
asked about the helicopter, he stated that there 
are six in the world and that they are a long way 
from being satisfactory from an engineering stand- 
point. He did not anticipate any great use of the 
helicopter for a period of ten or fifteen years. 

Among the newspapers represented were the 
following: The Chicago Tribuné, The Cleveland Press, 
The Dallas News, The Nashville Tennessean, The Wall 
Street Journal, The Chicago Journal of Commerce, The 
New York Herald-Tribune, The Minneapolis Star Jour— 
nal, The Associated Press, Editorial Research 
Reports,The Milwaukee Journal, The Christian Science 
Monitor, The St. Paul, Minnesota, Pioneer-Press, 
The Chicago Sum, The Providence, Rhode Island, Jour- 
nal, The Chicago Daily News, The Omaha World-Herald, 
The Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, The Democrat-Chronicle, The Detroit 
News, and The Detroit Free Press. 





The City Council of Detroit has asked the Mich- 
igan State Planning Commission to recommend to the 
Governor that he request the legislature to appro- 
priate $5 million ona matching basis for plans and 
specifications for a coordinated post-war public 
works program for the Detroit metropolitan area. 


a 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN SYRACUSE 


The Syracuse Chamber of Commerce has recently 
completed for the Syracuse-Onondaga Post-War Plan- 
ning Council a summary of its industrial question- 
naire. Two hundred and fifty eight questionnaires 
were sent to business men employing from fewer than 
fifty persons to more than 2,000. Complete re- 
plies were received from 71 manufacturers and re- 
plies with sufficient information for tabulation 
from 18 others. These 89 employers provided 71.9 
per cent of the industrial employment in Onondaga 
County in 1940. 

As of September 1, 1943, there were an estimated 
56,000 employees of the reporting firms. Of this 
number, 15,000 are employees of companies that were 
not doing business in Syracuse in 1940. Employ- 
ment in1940 was 34,413. Total employment one year 
after the close of the war is estimated at 39,056. 
"It might be considered," the report remarks, "that 
if the 9,628 employees temporarily attached to the 
labor market withdraw from factory employment and 
if the 5,332 industrial employees now in the mili- 
tary service return immediately there would be 
industrial employment needed for 51,704 people in 
the post-war periods. This, however, will not be 
required as thousands of these employees will re- 
turn to the pre-war employment from which they were 
recruited. . ." 

It must be remembered that the above figures 
are for the reporting firms. Total labor force in 
the county in 1940 was 124,040. For the county it 
is estimated that total jobs available 30 days after 
the war will be 101,580; 6 months after, 107,480; 
and one year after, 117,290. 

The committee proposes to keep its study up to 
date as weapproach the post-war period and expects 
to continue working in close cooperation with the 
Syracuse-Onondaga Post-War Planning Council. As a 
final comment inits first report the committee 
says, “There is little question but what post-war 
industrial employment equal to the June 30, 1940, 
level will eliminate serious unemployment prob- 
lems. We should not, however, rest on these lau- 
rels, but should bend every effort to see that 
the expectations shown in this report are realized 
and improved, if possible. It is jobs, and not 


substitutes therefor, that make for a prosperous 
community." 


LINCOLN CHAMBER MOVES AHEAD 


Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, in a recent letter, says, 
"We have completed the framework of our Advisory 
Post-War Planning Committee. Ten days ago we 
had a meeting of the business interests of Lincoln 
and reported what the Chamber of Commerce had 
done during the past three years in connection 
with the war effort. We then asked if they wanted 
to support a postwar program, and, believe it or 
not, before we left the room we had received sub- 
scriptions for some $38,000 and before the first 
of the year we will have from $60,000 to $75,000 
in a segregated fund to be used for future devel- 
opment." 





URBAN REDEVELOPMENT STUDIES IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland's City Planning Commission has start-— 
ed pilot studies of four neighborhood areas which 
range in physical condition from mild depreciation to 
severe blight. It is hoped that from these pre- 
liminary studies a comprehensive program of urban 
rehabilitation will develop to answer the various 
problems of city decay, to establish the relative 
responsibilities of public agencies and of private 
owners and investors, to investigate the economic 
feasibility of various alternatives and the possible 
need for new state legislation, and to lay the 
groundwork for a far-reaching post-war community 
improvement program. 

The Commission's studies, now at the pilot 
stage envisage a two-fold program: (1)large-scale 
demolition of the worst areas, followed by rebuild 
ing according to a well-conceived general plan, 
utilizing the full resources of private enterprise 
in cooperation with public agencies; and (2) con- 
servation measures, such as improved public facil- 
ities, new playgrounds, revised zoning, and clean- 
up and paint-up campaigns, minor repairs and re- 
modeling carried out by individual owners, in 
the slightly run-down but not seriously blighted 
areas. 


NEBRASKA DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The task of planning for Nebraska's post-war 
period has been assigned by the Governor to the 
Nebraska Advisory Defense Committee, recently des- 
ignated the Nebraska Development Committee. The 
paid personnel of the present Defense Committee 
will administer the work and it is contemplated 
that full use will be madeofall existing agencies 
in the various fields of activity where planning 
will be done. 

The Committee's work will fall under two major 
categories, planning forthe agricultural and indus- 
trial interests of the state, and development of a 
state-wide public works program. 

As a first step in the work of the Committee, 
C. H. Rhoades, Secretary-Coordinator, has sent a 
questionnaire to every mayor in the state to deter- 
mine how much planning has already been done, what 
is contemplated inthe future and the ways in which 
the State Development Committee may be of assistance. 


Some Are Getting Ready—But— 


EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN TEXAS 
SHOULD PLAN NOW TO: 








(1) Establish a City Planning and 
Zoning Commission, “efining its pow- 
ers and duties bv ordinance. The 
planning job ou;ht to be started 
now, with the cooperation of every 
citizen. 

(2) Establish reserve funds out of 
current revenue, to pay for deferred 
maintenance, repairs, replacements 
and extensions which war conditions 
have caused to be postponed. This 
will tend to stabilize municipal fi- 
nancing and expedite the restoration 
of city equipment and property to 
normal usefulness after victory. 


(3) Establish a firm and stable pol- 
icy on the collection of current and 
delinquent taxes and other revenue. 
Now is the proper time to do so. 

(4) Prepare plans and specifica- 
tions now on one or more necessary 
and important public works projects 
which are agreeable to the communi- 
ty as a whole, and have their cost 
financed. If Federal grants become 
available, then there will be exfra 
funds to expand the project or a 
saving in the city’s outlay. 


-fexas Municitalities. December 1943. 
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STATE PLANNING ORGANIZATION IN RHODE ISLAND 


Seven committees,each concerned witha different 
aspect of the state planning program are operating 
under the Rhode Island State Planning Board. Citi- 
zens who 2re specialists, or who have a substantial 
interest in a particular field, comprise the com 
mittee personnel, although the direction of these 
committees is under a member of the Board. All 
members of the Planning Board are ex-officio mem 
bers of all committees and the members of all com 
mittees and sub-committees automatically become 
members of the general committee of the Planning 
Board, which is called into session by a vote of 
the Board at certain intervals. 

The committees will study and make recommenda- 
tions concerning pollution abatement, building pro- 
grams, aviation, transportation, recreation and 
conservation, agriculture, andthe general advance- 
ment of local planning. In addition, the Governor 
has recently appointed a bi-partisan committee, the 
Committee on Coordination and Execution of the Rhode 
Island Post-War Program, as the executing body for 
the various programs approved by the State Planning 
Board. Part ofits activities will be to formulate 
procedures, study statutes pertaining to the rela- 
tionship between the state and its various communi- 
ties, determine the responsibility each community 
should share, determine the adequacy of relation- 
ships between the state and the cities and towns. 
The committees will also serve local planning agen- 
cies in determining howlocal planning programs can 
be brought about by state or federal assistance or 
both. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING IN NEW JERSEY 


A joint committee consisting of the New Jersey 
Federation of Official Planning Boards, the New 
Jersey Association of Municipal Engineers, the New 
Jersey Association of Building Inspectors and the 
New Jersey Association of Finance Officers has been 
formed to study the post-war planning needs of the 
municipalities and to assist the Post-War Economic 
Welfare Commission of the legislature. This commit- 
tee will make recommendations probably in January 
both to the new legislature and to the Governor as 
to legislation needed to facilitate post-war re- 
covery. 

A special committee has been set up to consider 
the matter of required constitutional amendments for 
planning purposes inNew Jersey. Among the subjects 
to be considered are county zoning, density provi- 
sions for municipal zoning, excess condemnation, 
housing, and urban redevelopment. 

Ina recent paper, T. Ledyard Blakeman, Plan- 
ning Engineer of the NewJersey State Planning Board, 
described the agencies which are concerned with post- 
war planning inNew Jersey. These are: (1) The Un- 
employment Compensation Commission which is charged 
with the duty of stimulating public works construc- 
tion at all levels of government as a source of em 
ployment. (2) The State Department of Local Govern- 
ment which asthe supervisor of local finances in the 
state is interested in stimulating progranming for 
post-war construction at the local level. (3) The 
Commission on Post-War Economic Welfare set up by 
the legislature to study the needs of both govern- 
mental agencies and private initiative for state 
assistance inthe post-war readjustment to peacetime 
conditions. (4) The New Jersey State Planning Board 
which isthe administrative planning agency for the 
State of New Jersey. 


OKLAHOMA REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Acting under a law adopted by the Oklahoma 
legislature inl1943 (see Planning Legislation 1943, 
general no. 39), theOklahoma County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission was organized on December 1; an 
Oklahoma County Regional Board of Adjustment was 
also set up. A Regional Airport Commission is to 
be organized for the same area. The Commission 
will concern itself with planning and zoning at 
the county level. The Chairman is H. G. Hatfield; 
Secretary of the Planning Commission is J. W. Hin- 
ton. 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS ON PLANNING 


"Control of land use is essential to orderly 
development of a community. Therefore planning, 
zoning and special assessment laws should encourage 
desirable development and prevent unnecessary and 
undesirable real estate exploitation. 

"The greatest problem facing the larger cities 
is the reconstruction of their downtown or otner 
blighted areas. Cities should not tackle the minor 
problems and overlook the most important." 

Froma statement adopted by the Executive Board 
of Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


NORTHWEST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Five Pacific Northwest states are conducting 
what one of their Governors calls "an experiment 
in unity" in formulating through the Northwest De- 
velopment Association plans for developing the Co- 
lumbia River drainage basin. The Association was 
formed last summer by the governors of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and Wyoming, who agreed 
that reclamation and other projects which affect 
lands and localities in each state could be more 
successfully achieved by joint effort. 

Each governor appointed two members to an 
advisory committee which carried on the studies 
in Spokane. Also participating were engineers of 
the Army and Navy, representatives of Grand Coulee, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, etc. Soon to be released, the pre- 
liminary study of the committee is divided into 
three parts: immediate wartime projects, immedi- 
ate post-war projects, and long-term develop- 
ment. 


HOUSING STUDIES IN ARGENTINA 


Carlos A. Loza Colomer, ASPO member in La 
Plata, Argentina, writes that a temporary advisory 
National Commission on the Problems of Housing has 
been created by the government. Studies are being 
undertaken of housing for citizens of low income, 
and, in addition, for all of the country and all 
types of inhabitants. The government has set aside 
fifty million Argentine pesos as the first step. 
Among the items being studied are the financial 
aspects and the relationship of private and public 
capital; methods of cheapening construction; in- 
spection of products; analysis of the housing mar- 
ket; modification of building code requirements, 
lowering or exemption of taxes; zoning and the 
subdivision of land. 


LEGISLATION—PROPOSED 
Federal 


A. R. 3730: Introduced byMr. Jenkins. 4. R. 3734: 
Introduced ty Mr. Sikes. These two bills are iden- 
tical in providing "for federal aid to the several 
states in carrying out plans for industrial reha- 
bilitation in the counties thereof," with the excep- 
tion that the first is calleda "Counties Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act," the seconda "County Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act." Plans must provide a program 
of promotion, research, advertising, and other ac- 
tivity (but not including the granting of loans or 
subsidies, direct or indirect, to private industries) 
designed to make the counties of such state self- 
sustaining, and must be approved by the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency. Funds would be 
available quarterly when matched equally by state 
funds. 


#, R. 3677: Introduced by Mr. Klein. To provide 
for stabilization of the economic structure by 
reduction of the work week to thirty hours at the 
end of five years after the war. An amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 





PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 





Extension of Non-Conforming Junk Yards in Business 
District: 

City of Watsekd v. Blatt, Appellate Court of 
Illinois (July 1943), 50 Northeastern Reporter 
(2a), 5e9. This case is concerned with an extension of 
a non-conforming junk yard, located in a business 
district adjoining an industrial district. The 
vicinity is near a railroad and with mixed dwelling, 
business andindustrial present uses. At one point 
the extension would adjoin a residence district. 
The industrial districts contained plenty of space 
for new junk yards. The lengthy opinion contains 
presentation of many well-known principles, but 
just what principle of decision the Court found and 
applied is difficult to discover. 

The ordinance prohibited junk yards except in 
an industrial district, and even in an industrial 
district required the consent of 75 per cent of the 
property owners within 500 feet andthe approval of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals. The Court invalidated 
the requirement of the approval of the Board on the 
ground that the power to decide upon use regulations 
was in Council as a legislative body and no final 
power could be given to the Board; which is very 
sound doctrine. The Court likewise invalidated the 
requirement of neighborhood consents on the ground 
that no amount of such conSents could give legal 
validation to an unreasonable prohibition; which 
may also be sound doctrine. The strange result was 
that the invalidation of the two provisions of the 
ordinance which might have permitted the extension 
somehow or other had the legal effect of invalidat- 
ing the prohibition of the extension. 

The Court did not like the ordinance's defi- 
nition of junk yards, namely "the buying, selling, 
storing and trading of old iron, rags, hides, furs, 
old furniture, rubber, wool, used cars, used car 
parts, old metals, bottles, and the like commonly 
called junk." For a definition the Court relied 
upon a higher authority than a mere zoning ordinance, 
namely Webster's dictionary; and as used cars and 
used car parts were the only classes of the articles 
mentioned inthe ordinance definition which the own- 
er stored on the property in question, and as used 
cars and used car parts did not fall within the 
Webster definition of junk, the Court refused to 
let the ordinance definition stand in the way of 
the desired extension. 





Private Schools May Not Be Prohibited in Residential 
Districts in Which Public Schools Are Permitted: 


Town of Lenox, Comnmon- 








Pox Follow School vu. 
wealth of Massachusetts Land Court (September 1943), 
unresorted. This was m action to declare invalid, as 
applied to plaintiff's property, the provisions of 
the zoning ordinance of the Town of Lenox which 
prohibited private schools in residential districts 
in which public schools were permitted. The or- 
dinance specified four classes of districts - indus- 
trial, business, educational and residential, con- 
taining respectively .1, .8, 4and 95.1 per cent of 
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the territory of the tomm. Private schools were 
permitted inthe educational districts which, indeed, 
were created of and for them, but were prohibited 
in all the residential districts. 

The opinion of the Court contains an enormous 
mass of interesting detailed facts; substantially 
all of the facts which would be needed by the plan- 
ner and planning agency for the planningor replan- 
ning of the town. The decision, however, was simply 
to the effect that private schools could not be ex- 
cluded where public schools were permitted, and 
would, therefore, be equally applicable to any other 
set of facts. The opinion also contained those elab- 
orate conventional quotations about the nature and 
limitationsof the police power which so frequently 
seem to cause any litigated zoning ordinance to be 
valid in general and invalid in particular. 

Lenox had about 2800 inhabitants, 21 square 
miles in area, with two small mills and small busi- 
ness centers. A considerable portion of the resi- 
dential development was of the large estate type. 
There were three private schools of the manorial 
type, of which plaintiff's was one, with 125 acres 
of land, 62 students, 12 teachers, an old manorial 
residence used as a dormitory, gymnasium, horses, 
stables - a Lenoxian establishment. There was a 
distinct trend toward the selling of residential 
estates for conversion into private schools, and 
private schools were tax exempt. The educational 
zones corresponded to the territories of the three 
private schools, and the motive or purpose of the 
town authorities in creating these special limited 
private school districts was to prevent a rise i 
the tax rate by counteracting aforesaid trend. Whe 
one of the plaintiff's essential buildings burned 
and war conditions prevented reconstruction, plain- 
tiff purchased in 1942 the neighboring manor of 167 
acres which was in a residential district, for the 
purpose of converting it into an addition to the 
school, and thence came trouble. 

One of the interesting facts stated by the 
Court was that the aerial photographs in evidence 
“snow that there is no distinction or difference 
between the lands placed inthe educational district 
and the lands placed in the residential district, 
and that the land and buildings embraced inthe 
original tract of land owned by the Fox Hollow 
School and the locus purchased by the said school 
in the year 1942 are nearly identical in character." 

The Court made a large number of rulings, 
amongst which was one to the effect that the pur- 
pose to maintain a lower tax rate does not validate 
a zoning provision otherwise invalid - surely a 
sound ruling. 





WHEN THE WORK IS DONE 


The Office of War Information has just released 
a film m recreation - When The Work Is Done - pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Division of Recreation 
of the Federal Security Agency. A presentation of 
the role recreation programs are playingin war pro- 
duction centers, it is equally applicable to any» 
community contemplating the development of a planne 
program for recreation. 
your nearest OWI film distributor. 


Copies may be borrowed from 
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PERSONALS 


William Anderson has been appointed acting 
director of the newly created Missouri Department 
of Resources and Development. 





Edmund N. Bacon, 
Philadelphia Housing Association, has 
Navy as an apprentice seaman. 


managing director of the 
entered the 





H. Dale Bossert, formerly project planner 
with the Federal Public Housing Authority, is now 
serving as senior planner with the City Plan Com 
mission, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Charles W. Eliot, former executive director 
of the National Resources Planning Board, has been 
appointed director of the Haynes Foundation's work 
in the field of planning. He will assume the new 
position on January 1. 





Harry Grayson has been named acting technical 
director for the Regional Plaming Council of Detroit. 





J. W. Hinton has been named secretary of the 
newly created Oklahoma County Planning Commission. 





Leonard F. Hubbard, formerly with the New 
Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission, 
has been appointed executive director of the White 
Plains City Planning Commission. He assumed his 
new position on January l. 





Aubrey H. Mellinger, president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company and a member of the Chicago 
Civic Federation, has been named chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission to replace George P. Horton, 
who recently resigned. 





Ellick Maslan, who has been servingas assist- 
ant planning engineer with the Toledo City Plan 
Commission, has been commissioned a lieutenant 
(j-g-) in the Navy. 





H. G. Vincent, Jr., formerly administrative 
officer of the California State Planning Board, 
has been retained as acting administrative officer 
of the State Reconstruction and Reemployment Com- 
mission. 





August H. Wagener, who has been serving as 
planning director in the city of Rochester, New York, 
has been appointed commissioner of public works of 
that city. 





Donald H. Foote has been named acting deputy 
director of planning in Rochester, New York. 





J. Merle Bennett, chairman of the Plymouth, 
Michigan, City Planning Commission and director of 
parks and forestry for the Wayne County Road Com 
mission, died on November 1, 1943. 





R. V. Gay, 
Planning Commission, 
tack on December 16. 


director of the Michigan State 
died suddenly of a heart at- 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES 1942. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1943. 
1097pp.tables. $1.75. (Quite an amazing document 
full of exceedingly useful information on area and 
population, vital statistics, immigration, income, 
expenditures, and debt, manufactures, construction 
and housing, etc. In order to obtain information 
which will be useful in evaluating material to be 
included in this volume, a postcard has been in- 
serted in each copy of the new edition. Readers 
of the News Letter who are users of the Statistical 
Abstract are urgedto fill in and return this post- 
card to the Director, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. ¢.) 


SOME BASIC REDEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS. First Public 
Report of the Committee on Civic Design and Devel- 
opment, New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, New York. October 25, 1943. 9pp., 
mimeo. (Raises some basic questions with respect 
to density and public facilities which should be 
decided before extensive urban redevelopment takes 
place.) 


ABSTRACTS OF SELECTED MATERIAL ON POSTWAR HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, Group III. Division of Ur- 
ban Studies, National Housing Agency, 1600 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.; Jacob Crane, 
Director. December 1, 1943. Unpaged,mimeo. 


MAN-POWER MOBILISATION FOR PEACE. International 
Labor Office, 73%, Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
1943. 78pp. 60¢. (This report presents the extent 
and character of some of the employment problems in- 
volved in demobilizing the war economy, and suggests 
possible lines of solution.) 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES THAT WILL TURN UP JOBS. 
Robert W. Kenny. THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
PKOGRAMS IN THE IMMEDIATE POSTWAR PERIOD. Dr. Harry 
Girvetz. California Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion, 402 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California. 
October 29, 1943. 4pp. and 7pp. respectively, mimeo. 
(Two fine papers) 


AFTEK THE WAR - 1918-1920. Military and Economic 
Demobilization of the United States, Its Effect Upon 
Employment andIncome. Prepared by Paul A. Samuel- 
son and Everett E. Hagen. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. June 1943. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 4&45pp. 
graphs, tables. 


PUBLIC THINKING ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 
Planning Association, 800 - 2lst Street, 
Washington 6, D.C.; E. J. Coil, Director. 
1943; Pamphlet Number 23. 


National 
N. Wey 

October, 

36pp.graphs. 25¢. 


HOMES rOR WORKERS IN PLANNED COMMUNITIES THRU COL- 
LECTIVE ACTION. Education Department, UAW-CIO, 411 
West Milwaukee, Detroit, Michigan. 1943. 62pp. 
illus.,maps. 25¢. 


il 








(BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS, CONTINUED) 


WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM? Problems of Postwar 
Finance. Stuart Chase. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd Street, NewYork City. 1943. 179pp. 
$1.00. (The best summary statement in simple lan- 
guage describing the economy of the nation that has 
come to our attention. A book that should be read 
by every citizen.) 


CITY PLAN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. City Planning and 
Zoning Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah; Alex Bu- 
chanan, Jr., Secretary. 1943. 8é6pp.maps,charts. 
$1.00. (Starting with a general study of the eco- 
nomic and industrial backgroundof the metropolitan 
area, the report deals with population in the area, 
land uses, and then takes up such matters as parks 
and recreation. It treats transportation, educa- 
tion, housing, other public services. It includes 
a section on finance in a proposed public works 


program. ) 


FACING THE CHALLENGE OF WAR AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
IN THE DENVER AREA. The Denver Regional Associa- 
tion, University of Denver Government Center, 1425 
Cleveland Place, Denver, Colorado. August 1943. 
7pp- graph. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE SURVEY OF PULASKI COUNTY AND GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. Pulaski County Planning 
Board, V. B. Buckley, Engineer. December 1943. 
3lpp.maps, graphs, charts. 


DIRECTORY OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES, ETC., IN GEORGIA 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Board, 421 
State Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia; Basil 
Stockbridge, Acting Director. 1943. 20pp.mimeo. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN RELATION TO THE POST-WAR ECO- 
NOMY OF THE DENVER AREA. The Denver Regional As- 
sociation, University of Denver Government Center, 
1425 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colorado. October 
1943. l14pp.tables, graph. 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO PLAN A CITY. Land Use and Trans- 
portation - For the Whole Community. Fortune Maga- 
zine, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York. Jan- 
uary 1943, pp.123-125f. 


CITIES IN FLUX. A Challenge to the Postwar Plan- 
ners. Catherine Bauer. In The American Scholar, 
January 1944, pp.70-84. 12 East 44th Street, New 
York, New York. 50¢. 


THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. Julian J. Petty. South Carolina State 
Planning Board, 100 Calhoun State Office Building, 
Columbia 10, South Carolina; F.E. Lawrence, Direc- 
tor. July 1943. 233pp.maps,tables, graphs. 


PUGET SOUND REGION WAR AND POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 
National Resources Planning Board. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 160pp.maps,graphs,tables. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS. Bonneville 
Power Administration, Portland, Oregon; Paul J. 
Raver, Administrator. September 1943. Maps, tables, 
charts. (Contains thumbnail sketches of the geogra- 
phy, population, resources, industries, transporta- 
tion, power and fuel, labor, industrial sites, etc., 
in — of towns and areas in western Washing- 
ton. 


THE BATH SHIPBUILDING AREA, SAGADAHOC COUNTY, MAINE. 
13pp. IMPACT OF THE WAR ON CLARK COUNTY, NEVADA. 
22pp. IMPACT OF THE WAR ON GIBSON COUNTY, TENNES- 
SEE. 23pp. IMPACT OF THE WAR ON HUNTSVILLE AREA, 
MADISON COUNTY, ALABAMA. 29pp. IMPACT OF THE WAR 
ON THE NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND AREA. 23pp. IMPACT 
OF THE WAR ON SAUK COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 2lpp. FIVE 
WESTERN VIRGINIA COAL COUNTIES. l6pp. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 1943. Mimeo.,charts,tables,graphs. (Seven 
more in the excellent series of BLS' working note- 
books for local groups formulating plans for the 
post-war period.) 


THE ECONOMIC BASE FOR POWER MARKETS IN COOS COUNTY, 
OREGON. September 1943. 49pp.mimeo.,tables, graphs. 
THE ECONOMIC BASE FOR POWER MARKETS IN TILLAMOOK 
COUNTY,OREGON. November 1943. 37pp.mimeo.,tables, 
graphs. THE ECONOMIC BASE FOR POWER MARKETS IN 
WASCO COUNTY,OREGON. May 1943. 4Opp.mimeo.,tables, 
graphs. Frederick Arpke and Carol Colver. Bonne~ 
ville Power Administration, Power Management Divi- 
sion, 811 N.E. Oregon Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


REBUILDING GREECE. 
Rockefeller Plaza, 
16pp.illus. ,maps. 


American Friends of Greece, 30 
New York 20, New York, 1943. 


THE SPEED PROBLEM. The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Inc., Saugatuck, Connecticut. 
November 1943. 7lpp.tables,graphs,illus. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF HIGHWAY ACCESS AND ROADSIDE DE- 
VELOPMENT. David R. Levin. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, Federal Works Agency. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
103pp.,illus.,maps,tables. 15¢. (A very useful 
report on the subject of highway access control. 
It deals with limited access highways; it contains 
a model for a limited access highway law and the 
limited access highway legislation in a number of 
states in this country.) 





AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


POSTWAR HIGHWAY PLANNING; A Selected List of 
Pamphlets, Books and Articles. l18pp. November 
1943. Available free upon request from Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, 321 Tower Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (Since congestion and ac- 
cidents in metropolitan areas rank high among 
the problems of highway planning, this phase 
is given special emphasis. Needs in rural 
highways also are covered, together with ref- 


erences on land and legal problems in road im 
provement. ) 
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